380                              LECTURE VII.

childhood to old age, the idea of the Divine must
grow with us from the cradle to the grave, from
asrama to asrama, from grace to grace. A religion
which is not able thus to grow and live with us as
we grow and live, is dead already. Definite and un-
varying uniformity, so far from being a sign of honesty
and life, is always a sign of dishonesty and death.
Every religion, if it is to be a bond of union between
the wise and the foolish, the old and the young, must
be pliant, must be high, and deep, and broad; bearing
all things, believing all things, hoping all things, en-
during all things. The more it is so, the greater its
vitality, the greater the strength and warmth of its
embrace.

It was exactly because the doctrine of Christ, more
than that of the founders of any other religion,
offered in the beginning an expression of the highest
truths in which Jewish carpenters, Roman publicans,
and Greek philosophers could join without dis-
honesty, that it has conquered the best part of the
world. It was because attempts were made from
very early times to narrow and stiffen the outward
signs and expressions of our faith, to put narrow
dogma in the place of trust and love, that the Chris-
tian Church has often lost those who might have
been its best defenders, and that the religion of
Christ has almost ceased to be what, before all things,
it was meant to be, a religion of world-wide love and
charity.

Retrospect.

Let us look back once more on the path on which
we have travelled together, the old path on which
our Aryan forefathers, who settled in the land of